CHAP. 1.                       DEATH OF HEJSTEY I\f

Aix-la-Chapelle, but in an attempt to cross the Maes his
troops suffered a shameful defeat. He fled back to
Cologne; that city now ventured to close its gates and
drove the king and the archbishop from their walls.
Henry V. retired to Bonn, and there kept his Easter,
but without imperial pomp.

At Worms he passed Whitsuntide, and laid Henry of
Lorraine and all his father's partisans under the ban of
the Empire: he summoned all the feudatories of Ger-
many to meet at Wurzburg in July. Once more at the
head of a formidable army he marched to crush the
rebellion, as it was called, of his father, and to avenge
the shame of his recent defeat. But Cologne had
strengthened her walls and manned them with a large
garrison. The city resisted with obstinate valour.
Henry V. was forced to undertake a regular siege, to
blockade the town, and endeavour to reduce it by famine.
His army advanced towards Aix-la-Chapelle; all nego-
tiations failed from the mutual distrust and animosity;
a battle seemed inevitable which should decide the fate
of the father and the son.

But Henry IV. was now beyond either the melancholy
triumph over a rebellious son or the shame of   Death of
defeat, and of those consequences which might    Henry-
have been anticipated if he had fallen again into those
ruthless hands.    On the 7th of August Erlembold, the
faithful chamberlain of the Emperor,  arrived in the
camp of Henry with the diadem and sword of his father,
the last ensigns of his imperial dignity.    Worn out with
fatigue and sorrow, Henry IV. had closed in peace his
long and agitated life, his eventful reign of  AJX1056.
near fifty years.   His dying prayers to his son   1106'
were for forgiveness on account of these last acts oi
hostility, to which he had   been driven by hard ex